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The approval of the Committee must have been easily 
given if it extended to the following curious inquiry 

“83. In the common horse-tail of our ditches every 
internode of the stem seems to consist of two 11011070 
tubes, one inside the other. How do these differ from 
the wood and bark of plants more highly organised? ” 

Another extract will show the catechetical method in 
its most aggravated form. Imagine the children in some 
small country school bitterly endeavouring to commit to 
heart the following :— 

“261, Can you describe the flosver of the fuchsia ? 

“ It is that of a Calycifloral Exogen, with a coloured 
calyx valvate in aestivation, and consisting of four sepals. 
The corolla is twisted, and consists of four petals. The 
stamens are eight, in two rows, with long filaments. The 
pistil is syncarpous, with an inferior ovary, a long style, 
and a stigma of four lobes.’ ’ 

It is fair, however, to say that some of the information 
imparted by Mr. Gibbs is less indigestible. If the whole 
catechism were as sensible as the following, it might be 
actually useful:— 

“ 221. What name do botanists give the cabbage ? 

“ Brasstca oleracea. 

“ 222. What do they call the cauliflower ? 

“ It is a variety of the same species. 

“ 223. Is not the difference between them enough to make 
them appear distinct species ? 

“ It would be if they were not known to be derived from 
a common origin. 

“ 224. Then how came they to differ so imtch ? 

“ They differ in consequence of cultivation having 
increased the luxuriance of their growth; some plants 
producing an abundance of large and succulent leaves, 
and others an extraordinary number of flower buds. 
Such plants have been selected by gardeners for many 
generations, till they have resulted in the production of 
distinct varieties. 

“ 225. How are these varieties perpetuated? 

“ The varieties of Brassica oleracea are perpetuated by 
seed which is taken from plants kept carefully apart from 
other varieties of the same species, for if the pollen of one 
variety happen to fall on the stigma of another, the seed 
produced by that flower would give origin to plants inter¬ 
mediate or uncertain in their character. Sometimes new 
varieties appear in this way.” 

But the catechetical method in its unrelieved dryness is 
too much even for the author. He preserves his gravity 
with undeviating firmness till we come to the last question 
and its answer, which deserve reproduction in the pages 
of Nature as something absolutely unique in botanical 
literature. 

“ 322. Describe a Daisy. 

“ Of this little plant of the Composite order, 

Beilis perennis is surely the name ; 

A perennial herb in the garden’s gay border, 

To ornament which from the meadows it came. 

“ Its roots of a good many fibres are growing 
From under the sides of a prostrate rhizome ; 

Which branches above, but is never found going 
At any great length from the centre to roam. 

“ Spathulate leaves in a rosulate cluster, 

Every ramification surround ; 

And in the middie about which they muster, 

A simple peduncle is commonly found. 

“ Are these the green leaves of a hud ? Let us waken 
With knowledge and skill to examine the facts; 

And then shall not be for a calyx mistaken 
A real involucre consisting of bracts. 


“ For each of the ligulate florets composing 
The circular ray is a separate bloom ; 

And each little cup in the centre reposing, 

For every part of a flower has room. 

“ It seems that the cup of the calyx adhering 
Unto an inferior ovary so, 

Accounts for that innermost organ appearing 
To be in the place where we find it below. 

“ The corolla above it of tubular figure, 

Coherent epigynous petals compose ; 

As whoso describes it with technical rigour 
By five little teeth on the edge of it knows, 

“ The stamens are called syngenesious truly, 

Because of the fact that their anthers cohere ; 

The style passes through them, and on it will duly 
A couple of stigmatic branches appear. 

“ When all this is done and the blooming is over ; 

When fruits monospermous are ripen’d and gone ; 
They leave the receptacle nothing to cover 
Its form which we find in the shape of a cone. 

“ If now I have done my agreeable duty, 

I venture to hope 1 shall have better luck 
Than the flower itself, which, because of its beauty. 
Some ruthless examiner haply may pluck.’’ 

T. D. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Manual of Anthropo 7 netry. By Charles Roberts, 
F.R.C.S. (London : j. and A. Churchill, 1878.) 

The full title of this moderately-sized volume gives an 
accurate account of its contents. It is “a guide to the 
physical examination and measurement of the human 
body, containing a systematic table of measurements, an 
anthropometrical chart or register, and instructions for 
making measurements on a uniform plan.” 

The author’s appetite for figures is marvellous, and 
would be commendable, were it not too indiscriminate, 
his tables having the air of being immense hotch-pot 
collections, both in their titles and headings and in the 
run of their results, which is more irregular than is 
natural to the statistics of generically similar facts. The 
author does not seem to recognise the importance .of 
what is really the main question to the statist, namely, 
how to obtain trustworthy results with a minimum of 
effort. He seems to squander his efforts, the results he 
obtains being very disproportionate to the labour be¬ 
stowed in getting them. Thus in a chart, of which the 
leading idea is very good, for recording measurements 
at frequent intervals of different parts of the body of the 
same growing person, he has places for the entry of the 
measurement of more than sixty parts, a number alto¬ 
gether too great to be dealt with satisfactorily in statistical 
combination with similar measurements of other persons. 
The theoretical part of the book is altogether loose and 
unsatisfactory ; it is a mixture of imperfectly understood 
Quetelet and water; Quetelet himself being somewhat 
lax in theory and much too watery already. On the other 
hand, the volume has many merits, and it is a pleasant 
duty to notice them as much as it is a disagreeable one 
to point out the defects in a work that aspires to set a 
standard to which future statisticians should conform. 
Thus the arrangement of the sample statistical tables is 
very convenient in its main features, and to that extent 
well worthy of imitation, though not as good as might be 
in all its details. For instance it omits mention of any 
measure of variability, such as the Probable Error. Phe 
book includes a long and useful list of anthropometric 
works copied with important additions from the American 
work of Dr. J. H. Baxter. The author is evidently most 
zealous, and having himself measured and weighed 
people by the hundred, he writes with the aplomb due to 
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much experience. His zeal is contagious, and conse¬ 
quently much of what he has written will favourably 
attract the attention of the statist. 

It is a pity that the custom does not exist of weighing 
and measuring all the members of a family at frequent 
intervals between childhood to manhood, seeing how 
critical a test of sanitary condition is afforded by the 
progress of growth. Each illness leaves its mark, there¬ 
fore a chart of height and weight with accompanying 
remarks, would give in a compendious form a very 
valuable life-history of the individual. 

A Text-book of Arithmetic for Use in Higher Class 
Schools. By Thomas .Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E. (Daldy, 
Isbister and Co., 1878.) 

“Number,” infers “Recorde,” in his “Whetstone of 
Witte,” “is the onelie thing (almost) that seperateth 
man from beastes. Hee therefore that shall contempne 
numbre, he declareth himselfe as brutishe as a beaste, 
and unworthy to be counted in the fellowshippe of men. 
But I truste there is no man so foule ouerseene, though 
manie right smallye do it regarde.”—(De Morgan, 

“ English Mathematical and Astronomical Writers.”) We 
have done with the miserable mercantile compendiums 
founded on Cocker, which De Morgan condemned, and 
have had, since his own “Arithmetic” appeared, many 
works of high value. Mr. Muir’s work is worthy of 
taking place with these. His aims are high—mathe¬ 
matical accuracy, rational treatment, the presentment of 
essentials, with the accessories in due subordination, the 
production of a work suited both for mental training and 
as a preparation for the practical business of life. There 
is perhaps matter given more suitable for the use of 
teachers than of pupils—that is, for a school book we 
think much might be more concisely put. Persons 
taking up the subject at a more advanced age may find 
this fulness of explanation very valuable. The exercises 
are good and varied, and there is a chapter containing 
notices of books for future reading. 

In connection with these notices and Mr. Muir’s 
chapter on the roots of numbers (a part of the work 
which appears to us to require excision and,a new treat¬ 
ment), we may add the following title :—“ Elements de 
Calcul Approximatif.” Par Charles Ruchonnet (de Lau¬ 
sanne). Seconde Edition. (Paris, r 874)—a work which 
we have already noticed in Nature. 

The work is a thoroughly reliable one, accurately and 
neatly printed. 

The Elements of Dynamics {Mechanics), with numerous 

Examples and Examination Questions. By J. Blaikie, 

M.A. (Edinburgh: J. Thin, 1S78.) 

MR. Blaikie says “special pains have been taken to 
establish the necessary propositions by proofs involving 
no higher mathematics than the geometry of the first two 
books of Euclid, and algebra as far as simple equations. 
At the same time the nomenclature, definitions, and 
general treatment are in harmony with advanced modern 
works on the subject.” The author starts with kine¬ 
matics and kinetics and derives statics as a particular 
ease. A chapter is devoted to machines and another to 
hydrostatics. The objects laid down in the above state¬ 
ment have been well kept before the writer’s eye, and 
the result is a good introductory book for young students. 
A word of decided commendation is due to the selection 
of o-eneral examples; there are besides some six university 
examination papers, specimens from the old universities, 
and from Edinburgh, London and Glasgow. The list of 
errata we have made is a very slight one, and we say this 
after working out all the examples. 

This accuracy and carefulness of selection may be 
attributed to the fact of the work having been examined 
by such men as Professors Tail and Balfour Stewart and 
Mr. N. M. Ferrers. That our favourable opinion of this 


work is not singular may be inferred from the fact that a 
second edition is already in preparation. 

Handbook to Map of the Geographical Distribution oj 
Animals. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., &c. (Edin¬ 
burgh and London : W. and A. K. Johnston, 1878.) 

This is a very brief statement of the extent and limits 
of the six zoological regions and sub-regions, as given in 
Mr. Wallace’s “Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
with an enumeration of the chief groups of mammals 
and birds characteristic of each region. The only novelty 
is that of placing the Ethiopian region fourth in order, 
thus separating it from the Palaearctic and Oriental, to 
both of which it is closely allied, and making it follow 
the Australian, with which it has no affinity. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see the reason of this innovation, which will cer¬ 
tainly not be considered an improvement. The map is 
in two large sheets, with the regions and sub-regions 
copied from Mr. Wallace’s map, and similarlydistinguished 
by colours. It is, however, a mere outline, and entirely 
without names—a great deficiency in any case, and 
especially when intended for junior students, to whom 
alone such a meagre sketch of the subject would be 
acceptable. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ Hie Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. No 
notice is, taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspomlents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherioise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 

Gigantic Land Tortoises 

My attention has been called to the recent discussions in 
Nature (vol. xviii. p. 220 et seq. ) in reference toSthe geographical 
distribution of the gigantic land-tortoises of Malta, the Gala¬ 
pagos, and other oceanic islands (see also the annual address of 
the president of the Geological Society). On my return to 
America in 1864 from a four-years' residence in the guano key 
of Sombrero, West Indies, I put a small collection of fossil 
reptilian remains, found on that key, in the hands of the late 
Prof. Jeffries Wyman, of Boston, who had kindly consented to 
examine them. His report on the subject, received in August, 
1865, was added as an appendix to a paper of mine on the 
geology of the key, but the latter was partially injured by a fire 
in the study of the late Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and its publication consequently postponed. I have 
since found time to restore and publish only a portion of my 
own paper, 1 but the report of Prof. Wyman has remained un¬ 
touched among the charred MSS. of my observations on the guano- 
deposit of Sombrero. I inclose herewith a copy of Prof. Wyman’s 
report, and also his subsequent autograph letter, in returning me 
the specimens. {In the former I have supplied, in italics, the 
probable words which are missing along the singed edges of 
some of the leaves.) I have thought these details worthy of 
statement in justice to this distinguished comparative anatomist 
—who recognised thirteen years ago the occurrence of this in¬ 
teresting fauna in a locality of the Atlantic, and one evidently 
unknown to the recent investigators—and in explanation of the 
long delay in the publication of his views. The specimens in 
question remain still in my possession, with the exception of one 
in the museum of this school. 

I may further state that fossil specimens of these turtles, 
mostly fragmentary, have been found in many of the northern 
excavations upon Sombrero, since they were first worked, in 
1856, and perhaps are still, as its exploitation has been con¬ 
tinued by an English company for many years past. They occur 
altogether in the guano-veins which intersect the limestone beds 
to an unknown depth beneath the sea-level, and which are cer¬ 
tainly but insertions from an ancient surface-bed of rock-guano, 
overlying but long since entirely denuded along with the crown 
of the key. In 1860-61, just before my arrival, enormous 
quantities of a guano-breccia were taken out from the largest of 
1 “Ann. Lye. of Nat. Hist, of N.Y.,’’ 186S, p. 251. 
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